CHAPTER   35

GRECIAN  DETOUR

IT was cold that Sunday night on the little Greek destroyer,
with its scrubby-chinned and lackadaisical crew, as she rattled
and plunged from Athens to the Corinth Canal. Beyond, in the
Adriatic, a gale had been blowing, and had left a gusty breeze
and a sky ragged with scurrying clouds, and it had only abated
just in time, or King George II of Greece would have had to
put oSt his homecoming for forty-eight hours; his subjects
would not have wished him to tempt Providence as Alexander
of Yugoslavia had done and land on a Tuesday, that day on
which the Turks had taken Constantinople nearly five hundred
years before.

Up on the bridge a French girl journalist, who for all I know
may have been a great writer but was certainly a mistress of the
art of exploiting sex appeal and for some weeks kept all the
interviewable people in Athens happy in the expectation of
favours that never came, vamped the captain. On the wet iron
decks we huddled together and sought shelter from the wind,
G. E. R. Gedye and Pembroke Stephens and Harold Peters
and the rest of us, the eyes and ears of the waiting world. In
these days of dictatorships and censors we were coming to
regard the three monkeys as the symbol of our craft, and 'See
nothing, hear nothing, know nothing' as its motto, but still,
from time to time, came some event, like the homecoming of a
king, on which we could, without misgiving, lavish such gifts
of description as we had.

Late at night we anchored before the dark and narrow canyon
of the Corinth Canal and waited for the dawn. Beyond it lay
Corinth, still half ruined from the earthquake, and the currant
fields and the remains of those colonnaded streets where the
golden youth of Greece had been wont to dally, and the blue
gulf of Corinth, and the Temple of Apollo looking across at
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